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the present, will ask themselves whether it is really
true that the expectation of virtual permanence for
governments of the modern type rests upon solid
grounds of historical experience as regards the past,
and of rational probability as regards the time to come.
I endeavour in these pages to examine the question
in a spirit different from that which animates most of
those who view the advent of democracy either with
enthusiasm or with despair.

Out of the many names commonly applied to the
political system prevailing or tending to prevail in
all the civilised portions of the world, I have chosen
"popular government" 3 as the name which, on the
whole, is least open to objection. But what we are
witnessing in West European politics is not so much
the establishment of a definite system, as the con-
tinuance, at varying rates, of a process. The truth
is that, within two hundred years, the view taken of
government, or (as the jurists say) of the relation of
sovereign to subject, of political superior to political
inferior, has been changing, sometimes partially and
slowly, sometimes generally and rapidly. The cha-
racter of this change has been described by John
Stuart Mill in the early pages of his " Essay on
Liberty/' and more recently by Mr. Justice Stephen,

3 It will be seen that I endeavour to use the term " demo-
cracy," throughout this volume, in its proper and only consistent
sense ; that is, for a particular form of government.